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Terms.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both 
the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pamphlet 
form is paged and folded for binding ; making sixteen 
large octavo pages, or 832 pages in a year, with an index 
atthe close: and as hitherto, itis exclusively religious. It 
is suited to the wishes of those who have the past volumes, 
and who may wish to preserve a uniform serics of the 
work ; and also of those who, while they have other papers 
of secular intelligence, wish fur one exclusively religious 
for sabbath reading. ‘The news-paper form contains one 
page of additional space which will be filled with a con- 
densed summary of all the political and secular iutel- 
igeuce worth recording. It is designed especially to ac- 
comodate such families as fiud it inconvenient to take 
more than one Paper ; and yet who feel an interest, as 
they should, in whatever concerns the Christiau and 
Patriot. Subseribers have the privilege of taking which 
form they please. 

To city subscribers, delivered $2 50,—To mail sub 
seribers, $2 in advance ; $2 50, if not paid in six mouths. 
Agents who are accountable for six or more copies, will 
be allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per 
cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and others to whom 
the paper is sent are requested to act as agents, to 
whom such commission shall be allowed, as in their 
judgment will be a liberal remuneration for theis 
services. 
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For the Religious Intelligencer. 
TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 
LETTER X. 


Diligence to Neu ifchatel :— Yverdon :—Granson :— Neuf- 
chatel :—Government, &c. 


My intended route from Lausanne, was to the Ober- 
land, by way of Friburg and Berne ; and I had accor- 
ungly ooked my passage in the Diligence on Saturday 
for Berne. But I was disappointed in this arrangement, 
through the deception of * servants of the Inn, who 
hoped to increase their own fees by detaining me over the 
Sabbath. They first gave me false information respect- 
lng the Diligence, then pretending to do all they could to 
remedy the mistake, threw additional obstacles in the 
way, and finally, after a great deal of bustle and blow- 
ing, cheated me entirely out of my passage. My only 


wait for the Monday Diligence. Such tricks are too of- 
ten attempted to escape detection. I went to the office, 
found a Diligence for Berne, by another route, to stan a 
few hours after, and took my passage. This route led by 
the Lake of Neufchatel, and I was not sorry afterwards 
to have made the exchange. 

The few hours before leaving, I spent in promenading 
the town; visiting the house where Gibbon wrote his 
great work, the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, and enjoying the enchanting views, presented by 
the commanding situation of Lausanne, of the Lake and 
iis environs, and the Alps and Jura mountains. 

At 10 A. M. I left Lausanne. The interior of the 
Diligence was occupied by two young men, two young 
peasant women, and myself. Soon after taking our 
seats, one of the peasants wok out of her basket some re- 
ligious tracts, and having made a selection, presented one 
to each of the passeagers. We all took them; and for 
lsome time were occupied in reading. When we had 
finished reading, we offered to return them; but she, in 
a very civil and courteous manner, requested us to retain 
them. The others persisted in declining, and, rather re- 
luctantly, she took them back. I requested her to take 
the one | had been reading, and give it to some one else. 
“Will you be so good. sir, as to give it away yourself!” 
‘* With much pleasure,” | replied, and kept the tract. 
_This may have been one of the effects of the Tract 
‘meeting the day before. If all who were present at that 
‘meeting had been as zealous in their endeavors to do 
good, as this poor peasant girl, how much bread would, 
in a short time, have been thrown upen the waters, not 
to return in vain tothe pious giver. I felt rebuked b 
this instance of Christian zeal, and determined to prolit 
by the example. 

As we passed out of the valley of the Lake, the scene- 
ry was exceedingly beautiful; mild and gentle, but rich- 
ly variegated with vineyards, fields of grain, meadows, 
orchards and forest-groves; and now and then, a rude 
cottage just pecping ont Of luxuriant shrubbery. As we 
approached Yverdon, it became less rich and pleasing. 
Indeed, the scenery around the Lake of Neufchatel, on 
the western extremity of which Yverdon is situated, in 
every respect, is far, very far inferior to that about the 
lake of Geneva. It is surrounded by gentle hills cov- 
ered with the vine, grain, grass and wood, but the soil is 
not remarkably fertile. Yverdon is a small but pretty 
town, containing some very pleasant promenades upon 
the shores of the lake. It commands a view of the 
whole extent of the Lake, which is about 28 miles long, 
and from to 8 broad. A small steam-boat plies daily 
across this lake and into the lakes of Morat and Bienne, 
which are connected with it by small rivers towards jts 
eastern extremity. There is little about it to attract the 
eye of the traveler. Leaving Yverdon, we passed, on 
our right, its ancient castle, situated directly oy the lake, 
and commanding the town to a considerable degree. It 
was built in the 12th century, and was formerly the resi- 








resource now, as they would have me suppose, was to 
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dence of the Barons of Yverdou. It now belongs to the 
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town, and is occupied by a school managed on the Pes- 
talozzian principles. Our course lay along the margin 
of the lake, on the northern side. A _ mile or two from 
Y verdon, we passed through the small town of Granson, 
eelebrated in history for the massacre of its garrison by 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy, in 1476. The confedera- 
ted powers of Switzerland had been treacherously de- 
coyed by the intrigues of Louis XI. of France, into a 
war with this Prince, who threatened its entire subjec- 
tion. He entered Switzerland at the head of 100,000 
men, soldiers and all, and gave siege to this town. The 
xarrisem were enticed by very plausible promises, to a 
eapiLulation, and were then treacherously put to death to 
a Maan; some were thrown into the lake, but most were 
hung up naked onthe trees about the town. Charles 
paid dearly for this most inhuman massacre. The 
Swiss were then at Neufchatel, less than 20 miles dis- 
tant, with an armry 20,000 strong. By a feint they suc- 
ceeded in drawing Charles from a strong position he had 
occupied. Early the next morning, their vanguard mo- 
ved to the heights above the valley of the lake, from 
which, to their pleasing surprise, when the mist cleared 
away, they saw the Burgundian army just below them 
in an open plain. The Duke advanced to give battle. 
The Swiss, having dispatched word to the main army to 
hasten, drew out for battle, and then according to cus- 
tom, fell on their knees for prayer. The enemy, mista- 
king this act of devotion for an expression of fear and 
cowardice, raised a shout of derision, and dashed impet 

uously on to the attack. They were at once repulsed. 
The battle was fierce, and for a long time doubtful. At 
last the horns of the Cantens of Uri and Unterwalden 
were heard approaching: the Swiss charged with renew- 
ed fury; the enemy’s ranks wavered, and broke. ‘The 
battle was gained. No device could recover the panic- 
struck Burgundians. 
tered bodies, over the Jura mountains; Charles with but 
five of his retinue about him. The eastle of Granson 
was retaken; and the exasperated conquerors hung up 
the garrison by the same ropes from which they took 
down the bodies of their treacherously murdered breth- 
ren. ‘The spoil was immense Gold was distributed by 
the hutfull; and diamonds, which now adorn the most 
magnificent crowns of Europe, were first thrown away, 
and then sold for trifling sums. Near the village of 
Corcelles, on the spot where this battle was fought, we 
saw the monument raised by the Swiss to commemorate 
their vietory. It consists of three huge blocks of granite, 


projecting trom 6 to 10 fect out of the ground, and from | 


12 to 16 feet in diameter 

The country through which we passed was not re- 
markably interesting. The monotonous scenery of the 
lake, on the ene side, and the gently rising mountainoys 
range ot the Jura on the other, with a moderately fertile 
country iunmediately around us, coustituted the whole of 
its beauty. The villages bore generally the appearance 
of neatness, by which [ mean little more than cleanii- 
ness; forthe elements which constitute what is under- 
stood by the meatness of a New England village, are 
never met with in the old world. We arrived at Neuf- 
chatel at 8 in the evening. 

Atter breakfasting the next morning, I went out in 
search of a place of worship. I soon came by a steep 
flight of steps, to the place, or open area in fromt of the 
Cathedral. ‘The doors were all closed, and remembering 
the customs of the country, which place-the men and wo- 
men in different parts of the church, I thought it safe to 
uquire Of some soldiers whom J saw on guard in front of 
the church, “ par ow entre-t on dans Ueglise?” where 


they entered into the church? “ Par la porte,” by the, 


door, ws the significant reply. Yes, thought I, after 
the monectary smile which the wit of the fellow had 
provoked, “he that entereth not by the «loor into the 


Lord ! 


d . * ” 
sheep-fold, the saine is a thief and a robber 


give me to enter into "hy fold by the door, even by thy- 


‘They fled like hunted deer, in scat- | 


self, who art the door—the way of life. By thy blood, 
which alone can purge away my sins; by thy righteous. 
ness, which alone can procure my justification befor, 
the bar of heaven; by faith in thee, attive purifying 
faith in thee, who art the Son of God, without whic), 
none can be saved, would I entef into life. With thes 
| thoughts 1 entered the ehutch. It was a majestic gothic 
structure; intended evidently for Roman Catholic wor- 
ship, and constructed much after the general style 
| their churches. It was built in 1164. Roman Cativli 
| churches are ill-suited to the purposes of Protestant wor- 
ship They are too much cut up by the crocial form, the 
numerous columns and niches, to accommodate a wor- 
shiping assembly, the nature of whose worship requires 
that the attention ef the worshipper be fixed upon him 
who officiates, and that the whole assembly should ar- 
tend at the same time. It is of little consequence to the 
| Roman Catholic, whether he sees the officiating priest or 
not, or even hears his voice. If he ean only hear th 
| bell which tells him when to cross himself, say his pote, 
| noste r, and particularly when to kueel at the elevation o! 
the host, it is enough to secure to him all the benefits o: 
the worship. In the middle of one side of the chureh, | 
| observed an inscription, which significantly intimated tly 
_change that had taken place since the erection of the 
| Cathedral. It was simply the name of William Farel, 
Reformer, with the year 1530 subjoined. 
| ‘The preacher had just commenced bis discourse. He 
| was animated and impressive in his delivery. After the 
sermon, he read prayers, exhortations, &c., preparatory 
_ to the administration of the sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
| per. Singing suceeeded, led by a precentor and sided 
| by anorgan. ‘The clergyman then proceeded, with sev- 
eral others also habited in a clerical dress, to one end of 
the church, where the bread and the wine were prepared, 
A short prayer was offered, and the bread and wine ad- 
| ministered first to the ministers by each other, The 
whole congregation, the men leading, then walked up in 
a double line, and received successively, two by two, thie 
holy sacrament; the minister addressing to each couple 
/a few words which | could not hear. After having re- 
_ceived the sacrament, the communicants resumed their 
| places, and, either standing or kneeling, engaged for two 
or three minutes in silent devotion. The number of 
communicants was, | should think, 400 or 500. The 
rite was performed with great solemnity and apparent 
sincerity. Singing succeeded; a chapter was then read, 
prayers from the liturgy offered, and the benediction pro- 
nounced. 
| In the afternoon, I attended service in a church in an- 
other part of the town. The church was large, but inel- 
egant—indeed quite rude in the interior. Tt was occupi- 
ed by a very large assembly. A liturgy was used. ‘The 
singing was in the Lutheran style; plain, simple, slow 
and solemn, and was sustained by an organ. The grea! 
charm of this religious service, here, as in other parts of 
Switzerland, is, that all sing, from the oldest to the young- 
est. And so it should be in all Christian churches. 
There is no yalid reason why this interesting, this de- 
lightful part of public worskip should be performed by 
proxy. What though a slight discord may occasionally 
jar upon a sensitive nerve; the evil should not once be 
spoken of in consideration of the immense and obvious 
benefit result‘ng from a universal participation in the ex- 
ercise. What sight, what sound more delightful, more 
heavenly, than a whole congregation with one voice and 
one heart uniting in loud ascriptions of praise to God and 
tothe Lamb? It is one of the emblems by which inspi- 
ration has sought to express the blessedness of heaven. 
But there is little or no denape of discord. Let the tunes 
be, as they always should be, simple and expressive, an 
let sacred music be taught universally, as it should be, 
and there will be no discords. But, it will be said, some 
cannot sing, and therefore it is impracticable to unite the 
| whole congregation. ‘l'his objection is about as formida- 
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ble as the objection, that all could not read, would have 
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Cressier; and there are also three dissenting congrega- 


been against the adoption of a liturgy in the church of tions in the Canton. Neutchatel during the last century 
England. The answer, the obvious and sufficient an- |declined with Vaud and Geneva from the standard of the 


swer is, learn to sing. 


able to sing the praises of God. ah: 

The order of the services was very similar to that of 
our churches; first, singing, then prayer; singing again, 
and a second prayer; then the sermon; after which, 
singing, prayer, the doxology and benedictiow. The ser- 
mon was extempore—without even a skeleton, on the 
fruits of the Spirit; Gal. v. 22, 23. It was delivered 
with distinctness and appropriate action, and a good de- 
gree of earnestness. 

Ihave observed to day, as also before, that the Swiss 
have one good custom, which many reformed churches, 
in their desire todivest themselves of all unmeaning and 
heartless formalities, have unhappily discarded. It is 
that of engaging in silent devotion, previously to taking 
the seat in church, It is certainly adapted to remind one 
that he is in the house of God, and by bringing thus di- 
rectly before his mind, by his own act, the presence of the 
Eternal, to prepare the heart for the solemn services of 
His holy temple. (The Roman Catholic not only dips his 
hand into the holy water, to drive away unholy thoughts, 
crosses himself and repeats the name of the Trinity as he 
enters, but also kneels before the altar, and thus solemnly 
repeats to himself his prayer. If it do not degenerate 
intoa mere formality, of which indeed there is some dan- 
ger, as may every rite in religious worship, it certainly 
must have ahappy effect upon the mind and heart. 

I was sorry to see to day, in the streets and before the 
churches, soldiers on guard. It reminded me of those 
oppressed countries, where the government dare not trust 
any assembly of the people, even for religious purposes, 
without an armed foree in sight or nearat hand. Yet the 
government of the Canton of Neufchatel is accounted 
quite liberal. Indeed, its very liberality attracts to tne 
Canton many foreigners, The Canton has been a fief 
for 100 years and more of the King of Prussia; and of 
course its government is monarchial. In 1814 it obtain- 
ed from the King a constitutional charter; by which its 
rights and privileges are acknowledged and confirmed. 
It retains its ancient laws and customs; and has the pow- 
er of regulating its own internal affairs. ‘The Prussian 
Governor presides in the Council of State, but he is al- 
lowed to take no part in the deliberations, The Canton 
is also united to the Swiss confederacy, into which it was 
received in 1822, Loose indeed must be a union which 
includes states not only governed by different forms of 
government, democratic, aristocratic, and monarchial, and 
all kinds of mixed forms, but also admits of one subject 
to a foreign prince. And it is not a matter of surprise 
that there should have been of late loud calls for a closer 
union. The United States have been held up as a model 
for a confederated government before the Swiss nation ; 
and the suggestion has been received with same favor; but 
it will be long before prejudice and interest will allow its 
adoption by all the Cantons. 

Neufchatel is the thirteenth in population, and four- 
teenth in size, of the Swiss Cantons. Its present number 
of inhabitants is 48,000. The towns are small. The 
largest is Neufchatel; which is situated on the declivity 
of a hill upon the northwestern side of the lake. Its pop- 
ulation is about 5000. The Canton lies between the Ju 
ra chain and the lake; and of course is made up of moun- 
tain and valley. Wine is the principal production of the 
soil. The arts are cultivated to a considerable extent. It 
is said, although doubtless with exaggeration, that 12,000 
of its inhabitants are watch-makers. ‘The larguage is 
principally French; German is spoken a little in some 

arts. In the country a very singular patois prevails. 
he religion of the state is the Protestant or Reformed. 
There are 2000 Catholics in the village of Landeron and 


‘oe - Ic Lach, . 


If the present generation have | 
passed the period of learning, let not, at least, the rising | 
generation be deprived of the blessed privilege of yg, 








Reformers. The Helvetie Confessjon of Faith, howev- 
er, was here always maintained; and orthodoxy ever 
professed. But it was cold and lifeless; and the church- 
es and pastors were spiritually dead. The revival of 


|Geneva and of Vaud spread, however, into Neufchatel. 


And the progress of pure active religion was rapid and 
sure here as in those other Cantons. The government 
never interposed any obstacles to the efforts of the refor- 
mers; and hence there was less occasion to withdraw 
from the national church and form dissenting churches. 
Mobs were, indeed, in some instances, raised against the 
mummers; but they did little harm. The clergy and 
churches of Neufchatel are now actively engaged in ¢at- 
rying vn the benevolent enterprises of the day. 
JOHN KNOX, 

To John Knox, Scotland owes her liberty and re* 
ligion. Intrepid, ardent, prompt; firm to his pur- 
pose, and of energy untired ; bold in his plan, and 
vigorous in execution; he was fitted, by nature, for 
the work of areformer. The qualities that rendered 
him less amiab'e, made him more efficient. ‘The lon 
stamp of his face was but the index of powerful work- 
ings within. He was made up of the elements of 
power and greatness. His s; irit was impetuous, his 
temperament fiery. His wide sweeping comprehen- 
sion was always in advance of most men. While 
more timid minds cowered in the cave, he was born 
to rice on the whirlwind and direct the storm. Never 
was a truer eulogium pronuynced, than that of the 
earl of Morton over his grave—* there lies he who 
never feared the face of man." tt This one man’s 
voice” wrote another noble contemporary, “ puts 
more courage into us than the braying of a thousand 
trumpets.” 

This Scottish Luther; this voice crying in the wil- 
derness ; this John Baptist, clad in gamel’s skins and 
a girdle of leather about his loins, has been censured 
on account of the very qualities which made him equal 
to the times. They who censure, forget that for all 
situations there must be fitness. War and peace re- 
quire very different instruments. The hardy pioneer 
must wield ponderous iron; his is no childs play, no 
tripping in ladies’ halls. The rubish of the temples 
will never remove by silver pick-axes and purple 
aprons, and the dainty hands that desire them. They 
forget, too, the circumstances of the period. ‘These 
were enough to arouse the gentlest, and put courage 
into the most faint hearted. The persecution atid 
martyrdom of the early reformers ; the machinations 
and plottings of a perfidious court; the personal treat- 
ment of Knox himself; the compromising vacillation 
of the Protestant lords: here were causes, cither of 
which, singly, was sufficient to warm the blood ; and 
not merely to excite, but in the absence of Christiav 
principles, to exasperate, and provoke to vengeans 


That the hunted, persecuted, defamed, exiled ". “©* 
should speak with tenderness and indulgence of rey 
Th 


authors of his calamitics, is not to be expected, * y 
We are to believe him when he solemnly ®*-gin es ee 
that he was prompted by no vindictive or ei _ 
sought the welfare of his count: y and 4o dackor . ut 
consci-snee, pressed by duty, Le was the rien _ 
p . . . ® . ; deal 
the person that he hated 5 the sin, not the ea _ 
wished to extirpate. That he had learned to ‘call 
wickedness by his own terms, he acknowledges ; a fig, 
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a fig; a spade, aspade. When he charged Mary, 


with adultery and murder, he only spoke the language 
of all Edinburgh. | In short, his tender intimacy with 
Buchanan, the celebrated Latnist ; an intimacy like 
that subsisting between Robert Hail and McIntosh, 
and originating in congeliality of taste; the affection 
of Richard Bannatyne, his servant: the attachment 
of his wife, and his kind treatment of her; his re- 
peated intercessions for the pardon of criminals: ard 
his pacific intervention in the Frankfort disputes ; 
shew that Knox was neither savage nor heard-heart- 
ed. In him, it was principle that spoke and moved, 
and his fearlessness counted not the cost of opposi- 
iO"), 

In his ** Admonition to the Professors of God’s 
truth in England,” he uses the following language in 
regard to his plainess : 

** Some complained in those Jays, that the preach- 
ers were indiscreet persons; yea, some called them 
railers, and worse, because they spake against the 
manifest iniquity of men, and especially of thuse 
who were then placed in authority, as well in the court 
as in other offices universally throughout the realm, in 
cities, towns, and villages. And amongst others, 
peradventure, my rude plainness displeases some, 
who complained that | speak rashly of men’s faults ; 
so that all men might know and perceive of whom | 
meant. But, alas! this day my conscience accuses 
me, that { spake not so plainly as was my duty to 
have done, for I ouglit to have said to the wicked 
man expressly by his name, * Thou shalt die the 
death.” 
Elishur the high priest, and to Zedekiah the king.— 
And not he only, but also Elijah, Elisha, Michel, 
Amos, Daniel, Christ Jesus himself, and after him 
his Apostles, expressly named the bloadthirsty ty- 
rants, abominable idolators, and dissembling hy po- 
crites of their days.” 

Driven from Scotland, Knox was received with open 
arms, in England, by Cranmer, with the King and 
Council. He was appointed one of King Edward's 
Chaplains in ordinary, although «vowedly a Presby- 
terian ; and, among other preferments, a Bishopric 
was offered him, which he, on conscientious motives, 
declined. When the Council expressed their regret 
that his judgment was opposed to * the commoa or- 
der,’ he dryly replied that he was sorry ‘ the common 
order’ was contrary to Christ’s institution, Tonstall, 
Bishop of Durham, made an ineffectual aitempt to 


to return to Scotland. 
the following passage, which we give as a specimen 
of the rough language of the Reformers sometimes 


For I find Jeremiah the prephet did so to! 


_ready to be realized, But the hour came when he looke' 
}upon a lost and guilty world in the light of eternity; 
| when he realised thé full meaning of the sacrifice of our 
‘incarnate God; when he assumed his obligations to be- 
/come a fellow worker in redeeming a guilty world from 
condemn him for calling the Mass idolatry ; and, on | the dominion of selfishness, and all its future woes. ‘The 
bloody Mary’s accession, be found himself compelled | love of God constrained him ;” and without a murmur, 
’ These circumstances explain | for wretched beings, on a distant shore, whom he never 
/saw, of whom he knew nothing but that they were mis- 


| forscok the path of worldly honor, severed the ties of 


blind buzzards, to hold the verity of the everlasting 
God under bondage, that I think they shall condemn 
his works, which, notwithstanding, shall continue and 
remain to their confusion, than that they shall enter- 
prise to answer the same. ° = * 
And, therefore, wonder not, I say, that now the 
devil rages in his obedient servants, wily Winchester, 
Gardiner, dreaming Duresme, Sonstall of Durham, 
and bloody Booner of London, with the rest of their 
butchery brood.” 

Knox’s house is still shown at Edinburgh, and on 
the corner of the building is a stone pulpit with his 
effigy, as if preaching to the people. On the front of 
the pulpit is inscribed, ** Born 2d May, 1505.”— 
‘** The house,” says Grant Thorburn, * is now oc- 
cupied by two barbers—one below, the other wu 
stairs. I got shaved on the ground floor, and paid one 
penny. Next day I was curious to see as much as 
possible of this notable house, I got shaved up stairs 
—they charged me two pence. * How is this,’ said I, 
‘your neighbor below charged me only one penny 
yesterday ?? *O ho,’ said he, ‘ but this is the very 
-room that John Knox studied his sermons in, and this 
is the very winnock, window, that he used to preach 
/ou'n, to the folks in the street.’ * Well,” said I, ‘this 
being the case, I think myself it is worth a penny 
more. 
















BYRON AND MARTIN. 


Reasoning from the known laws of mind, we gain the 
| position, that obedience to the Divine law is the surest 
mode of securing every species of happiness attainable iu 
this state of existence. 

To exhibit this, some specific cases will be selected, 
and perhaps a fairer illustration cannot be presented than 
the contrasted records of two youthful personages, who 
have made the most distinguished figure in the Christian 
and in the literary world; Byron and Martyn—Henry 
Martyn the Missionary, and Lord Byron the Poet. 

The first was richly endowed with ardent feelings, keen 
susceptibilities, and superior intellect. He was the ob- 
ject of many affections, and in the principal University 
of Great Britain, won the highest honors, both in classic 
literature, and mathematical science. He was flattered, 
_carressed, and admired; the road of fame and honor lay 
opea before him, and the lftightest hopes of youth seemed 











erable and guilty, he relinquished the wreath of fame, 


used : 7 ; m 
ry ° . . . ' , nd fi d .] t 1 l . W th 
** 'Transubstantiation, the bird that the devil hatch- | pa caldion “pe . agny. th yaaeie yy * _. 


ed by Pope Nicholas, and since that time foster-| forth alone to degraded heathen society, to solitude and 
ed and nourished by all his children, priests, friars, | privation, to weariness and painfulness, and to all the ti- 


nronks, aad others, his conjured and sworn soldiers ! 
d, in these last days, chiefly by Stephen Gardiner 
his black brood, in England.—Transubstantia- 
tion, 1 Say, was then clearly confuied and mightily 
overthrow.” 3 and therefore, God has put wisdom in 
the tongues ot his ministers and messengers to disclose 
that vanity ; and especially gave such strength to 
Thomas Cranmer, to cut the knots of devilish soph- 
istry, linked and knit by the devil’s Gardiner, and his 


an 
and 


als of a muassionary life. 


He spent his days in teaching the guilty and degrade! 
the way of pardon and peace. He lived to write the law 
of his God in the wide spread character of the Persia» 
nation, and to place a copy in the hands of its king. He 
lived to contend with the chief Moullahs of Mahomet '# 
the mosques of Shiraz, and to kindle a flame in Persia. 
more undying than its fabled fires. He lived to endure 
rebuke and scorn, to toil and suffer in a fervid climate, 
to drag his weary steps over burning sands, with the dai- 
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ly dying hope, that at last he might be laid to rest among 
his kindred, and on his native shore. Yet even this last 
earthly hope was not attained, for after spending all his 
youth in ceaseless labors fcr the good of others, at the 
early age of thirty-two he was laid in an unknown and 
foreign grave. 

He died alone—a stranger in a strange land—with no 
friendly form around to symipathize and soothe. * Com- 
positus est paucioribus lachrymis.” Yet this was the last 
record of his dying hand; “I sat in the orchard and 
thought with sweet comfort and peace of my God! in 
solitude, my company! my friend! my comforter!” 

And in viewing the record of his short yet blessed life, 
even if we forget the exulting joy with which such a be- 
nevolent spirit must welcome to heaven the thousands he 
toiled to redeem; if we look only at his years of self-de- 
nying trial, where were accumulated all the sufferings he 
was ever to feel, we can find more evidence of true hap- 
piness than is to be found in the records of the youthful 
poet; who was gifted with every susceptibility of hap- 
piness, who spent his days in search of selfish enjoyment, 
who had every source of earthly bliss laid open and drank 
to the very dregs. 

The Lord of Newstead Abbey—the heir of a boasted 
line of ancestry-—a peer of the realm—the pride of the 
social circle—the leading star of poesy—the hero of 
Greece—the wonder of the gaping world, can now be fol- 
lowed to his secret haunts. And there the veriest child 
of the nursery might be amused at ‘some of his silly 
weaknesses and ridiculous conceits. Distressed about the 
cut of a collar, fuming at the color of his dress; intensely 
anxious about the whiteness of his hand, deeply engrossed 
with monkeys and dogs, and flying about from one whim 
to another, with a reckless earnestness as ludicrous as it is 
disgusting 

At times this boasted hero and genius, seemed nought 
but an overgrown child, that had broken its leading 
strings and overmastered its nurse. At other times he is 
beheld in all the rounds of dissipation and the haunts of 
vice, occasionally filling up his leisure in recording and 
disseminating the disgusting minutie of his weakness 
and shame, and with an effrontery and stupidity equalled | 
only by that of a friend who retails them to an insulted | 
world. Again we behold him philosophising like a sage, | 
and moralizing like a Christian; while often from his bo- | 
som bursts forth the repinings of a wounded spirit. He - 
sometimes seemed to gaze upon his own mind with won- | 
der, to watch its disordered powers with curious inquiry ; 
to touch its complaining strings, and start at the response ; | 
while often with maddenning sweep he shook every | 
chord, and sent forth its deep wailings to entrance a won- | 
dering world. 

_ His remains present one of the most mournful exhibi- 
Huns of a noble mind in all the wide-spread chaos of ruin | 
and disorder. He'also was naturally endowed with over- | 
flowing affections, keen sensibilities,quick conceptions, and | 
sense of moral rectitude. He had all the constituents of 
a mind of first rate order. But he passed through ex- 
istence amid the wildest disorder of a ruined spirit. His 
mind seemed utterly unbalanced, teeming with rich 
thoughts and overbearing impulses, the sport of the stran- 
gest fancies, and the strongest passions; bound down by 
no habit, restrained hy no principle; a singular combina- 
tion of great conceptions and fantastic caprices, of manl 
dignity and childish folly, of noble feeling and babyish | 
weakness. . 

Both Henry Martin and Lord Byron shared the sor- 
rows of life, and their records teach the ditferent work- 
ne of the Christian and the worldly mind. Byron lost 
a mother, and when urged not to give way to sorrow, he 
.urst Into an agony of grief, saying, ‘‘ I had but one friend 
ee and now she is gone!” On the death of 
oa 's early friends, he thus writes: “* My friends 

around me, and [ shall be left a lonely tree before | 


} 
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*m) withered. J have no resource but my oun reflection:, 
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and they present no prospect here or hereafter, except the 
selfish satisfaction of surviving my betters. I am indeed 
most wretched.” 

And thus Henry Martyn mourns the loss of one most 
dear. “Can it be that she has been lying so many 
months in the cold grave! Would that I could always 
remember it, or always forget it; but to think a moment 
on other things, and then feel the remembrance of it 
come, as if for the first time, rends my heart asunder. O 
my gracious God, what should I de without Thee! But 
now thou art manifesting thyself as * the God of al! conso- 
lation.” Never was Iso near Thee. There is nothing 
in this world for which I could wish to live, except be- 
cause it may please God to appoint me some work to do. 
O thou incomprehensibly glorious Saviour; what hast 
thou done to alleviate the sorrows of life!" 

It is recorded of Byron that in society he generally ap- 
peared humorish and prankish ; yet when rallied on his 
melancholy turn of writing, his constant answer was, that 
though thus merry and full of laughter, he was at heart 
one of the most miserable wretches in existence. And 
thus he writes: ‘* Why, at the very height of desire and 
human happiness, worldly, amorous, ambitious, or even 
avaricious, does there mingle a certain sense of doubt 
and sorrow—a fear of what is to come—a doubt of what 
is. If it were not for Hope, what would the future be? 
—a hell! As for the past, what predominates in memo- 
ry !—hopes baffled! From whatever place we com- 
mence, we know where it mustall end. And yet what 
good is there in knowing it? It does not make men wiser 
or better. If I were to live over again, I do not know 
what I would change in my life, unless it were for—not 
lo have lived at all. Allhistory, and experience, and the 
rest teach us, that good and evil are pretty equally bal- 
anced in this existence, and that what is most to be de- 
sired is an easy passage out of it. What can it give us 
but years, and those have /ittle of good but their end- 
ing.” 

And thus Martyn writes: “1 am happier here in this 
remote land, where I seldom hear what happens in the 
world, than I was in England, where there are so many 
calls to look at things that are seen. ‘The precious Word 
is now my only study, by means of translations. ‘Time 
flows on with great rapidity. It seems as if life would 
all be gone before any thing is done. 1 sometimes rejoice 
that I am but twenty-seven, and that unless God should 
ordain it otherwise, | may double this number in con- 
stant and succéssful labor, by passing into another world.” 

And thus they make their records at anniversaries, 
when the mind is éalled to review life and its labors. Thus 
Byron writes: “ At twelve o'clock I shall have comple- 
ted thirty-three years! I goto my bed with a heaviness 
of heart at having lived so long and to so tittle purpose. 
It is now three minutes past twelve, and I am hirty- 
three! 


Eheu fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 
Labunter anni: 


But I do not regret them so much for what I have done, 
as for what I might have done.” 

And thus Martyn: “I like to find myself employed 
usefully, in a way | did not expect or foresee. ‘The com- 
ing year is to be a perilous one, but my life is of little 
consequence, whether I finish the Persian New-Testa- 
mentor not. I look back with pity on myself, when I 
attached so much importance to my life and labors. The 
more I see of my own works, the more I am ashamed of 
them, for coarseness and clumsiness mar all the works of, 
man. Iam sick when I look at the wisdom of man, bru¢ 
am relieved by reflecting, that we have a city whe 
builder and maker is God. The least of His we. i. 
refreshing. A dried leaf, or a straw, makes Dre feel in 
good company, and complacency and adnv" ation take the 
lace of disgust. What a momentary duration is the 
ife of man !—‘‘ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis @vum,” 
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may be affirmed of the river; but men pass away as soon 
as they begin to exist. Well, let the moments pass !” 


They waft us sooner o'er 

This life’s tempestuous sea ; 

Soon we shall reach the blissful shore 
Of blest eternity. 


Such was the experience of those who in youth com- 
pleted their course. The poet has well described his 
own career : 


“ A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 
A pathless comet and a curse, 

The menace of the universe ; 

Still rolling on with innate force, 

W ithout a sphere, without a course, 

A bright deformity on high, 
The monster of the upper sky 


had 


| 


In holy writ we read of those who are “ raging waves 
Of the sea foaming out theirown shame ; wandering stars 


LAST COMMANDMENT. 
Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 


Creature. 

Unbelief. There are so many heathen, and so much op- 
position to the Gospel, the world can never be converted. 

Tue Lorp. The God of Heaven shall set up a King- 
dom which shall never be destroyed: but it shall break 
in pieces and consume all other kingdoms, and it shall 
stand forever. 

The Devil. The heathen will be saved without the 
Gospel. 

Feter. There is none other name (but Jesus) under 
heaven, given among men, whereby we must be saved. 

John. He that believeth not the Son shall not see life; 
but the wrath of God abideth on him. 

Jesus Curist. He that believeth not shall be damned. 

Infidel. 'The Gospel makes the heathen no better. 

Facts. 1300 years ago, except the Jews, there were 





to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness forever.” 
The lips of man may not apply these terrific words to 
any whose doom is yet to be disclosed ; but there is a | 
passage which none can fear to apply. ** Those that are | 
wise, shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and | 
they that turn many torighteousness, as stars forever and | 


ever !""——Miss Beecher’s Letters. 


THE POWER OF FAITH. 
She sat beside her father’s bier, 
And gazed upon the dead ; . 
No friend was nigh her soul to cheer, 
Or wipe the tears she shed ; 
But all was silent, dark, and drear, 
Around the orphan’s head. 


Her mother in the clay-cold grave 
Had slept before her time; 

Her sisters fair, and brothers brave, 
Had withered in their prime ; 

And one, his plighted troth who gave, 
Was in a distant clime. 


Yet she was calm. Amidst her woe 
She often raised her eye ; 

And, while she stopped the tear drop’s flow, 
And check’d the bursting sigh, 

Appeared, though lonely here, to know 
She had a friend on high. 


And she was thankful. He whose death 
The last sad wound had given, 

}iad felt the power of saving faith ; 
Aull, purged from fleshly leaven, 

Had blessed her with his latest breath, 
And bid her trust in Heaven. 


Such faith was here ; no meteor gleam 
That kindles for a day, 

Then, fast as phantom of a dream, 
Is destined to decay ; 

But, like the sun’s perennial beam, 
A warm and sober ray. 


It bore her up amidst the toil 
A parent’s want required ; 

And when the last foe came to spoil 
The gourd her soul desired, 

It let no earthly feeling soil . 
The prayers that stroke inspired. 


And now, beside that lifeless clay, 
In hope and peace divine, 

She Wipes the starting tear away, 
Nor dares nor will repine. 

© Lod! though fair or sad my day, 
Let F 2ith like hers be mine. 





Gather instruction from thy youth up, so shalt thou find 
wisdom till thy old age- 


none but heathen; what nations are now better have beeu 
made so by the Gospel. 

Scruple. But all have not gifts to preach. 

Paul. Having then gifts, dillering according to the grace 
that is given to us; whether Ministry, let us wait on our 
ministering—he that Given, let him do it with simpli- 
city. For as we have many membersin one body, and 
allthe members have not the same office; so we, being 


| many, are one body in Christ. 


Truth. God hath made all nations of one blood. Ev- 
ery man is one member of a body of seven hundred mil- 
lions, five hundred millions of whom are perishing 
through ignorance of the Gospel and the way of life. 

Enquirer. As one member of this family, what ought 
Ito do? 

Jesus Curist. Have the same care for your fellow 
men as the members of the body for every part. Place 
yourself in their condition, them in yours. Whatsoever 
ye would that they should do to you, do ye even so them. 

Perplexity. 1 have a family and friends to provide for 
—so many calls, I cannot attend to the wants of the 
heathen. 

Benevolence. Yourself in their condition, would you 
have them thus treat you? Render to all their dues. 
Provide for every part. 

Covetousness. By giving much to send the Gospel 
abroad, I shall rob myself and children, and come to 
want. 

Tue Lorp. There is that seattereth, and yet in- 
creaseth; and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty. The liberal soul shall 
be made fat, and he that watereth shall be watered also 
himself. 

Selfishness. But I ought to lay up something before- 
hand, for myself FIRST. 

Jesus Curist. He that trusteth in his riches, shall 
fall. Seek rirst [to promote} the Kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness. Lay nol up for yourselves treasures on 
earth. 

Worldly Prudence. But if I lay not up something 
against time of need, who will take care of me, when 


. old and infirm? 


Jesus Curist. Take no thought for your lif, Kc. 
Shall he not much more clothe yeu, O ye of little faith! 


| Suflicient unto the day is the evil thereof. 


Covetousness. Then you forbid me to provide for my 
amily? He that provideth not for his own is worse than 
an infidel. 
rience. Is the best way to provide for your own, 
rob God, and your fellow men? Read Mal. 3: 8—1V. 
The very way to provide acurse. There is that maketh 
himself rich. yet hath om 4 ; there is that maketh hiu- 
self poor, yet hath great riches. 
Avarice. | a’ntable to do much. If I had as muchas 
i some men, I should’nt value giving. 
Paul. If there be first a willing mind, it is aceepted ac- 
cording to that a man hath. 
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my moncy. 
oe ctightencd Mind. Read the Missionary Herald, and | 
the religious newspapers, and you will know. 

Selfish Suspicion. But how do I now they ate honest ? 

Faith. Ged takes care of that. 

Pride. Lam ashamed to give se little as I feelable. 1) 
must do more, or it Won't be thought any thing. 

Tue Lorp. The pride of thy heart hath deceived | 
thee. See the widow’s two mites 

Setf- Indulgence. But why banter and urge a manso? | 
What the great hurry of sending the Gospel to the hea- | 


; 





then? 

Mercy. Heathen die as fast as Christian: FIF'‘TEEN 
MILLIONS sink into the grave every year, and go, | 
withoutthe Gospel, to the judgment, unprepared. 

Tue Lorp. What thy hand findeth to do, do tt with 
thy might. 

‘ALL THINGS, Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, dv ye even 8d to them: for this is the Law and | 
the Prophets. 

Now—were I in a land of darkness—in a heathen land | 
—exposed to misery inconceivable and eternal; and | 
were there these whe could tell me how I might be saved ; | 
—What would J that they should do for me ?—Make 
known the way of salvation ?—~ What should I think of 
those who saw me perishing—who willingly beheld me 
sinking into Hell; while they might, but did not, tell me 
how to flee the wrath to come? ‘Oh, ny SOUL !—A 
SINNER!—A GOD!—ETERNAL WRATH! !— 
Will they be indifferent, and see me perish ?—Eternity ! 
—Eternity ! 

Well—There are 500,000,000 in this condition, and 
know no way to escape eternal burnings '—The Saviour 
left the abodes of glory, told me the way, and command- 
ed me to tell it to others. And Oh, my Soul! what will 
these perishing millions think of thee—What willGod re- 
quire at thy hands, but their blood, if, while thou canst, 
thou dost not sendtothemthe WORD OF LIFE—The 
knowledge of salvation?’—Were I in their condition, 
what would I that they should do for me ?—THAT will 
I do for them. 





THE STORY OF A PLAIN MAN, 
WHO RESOLVED TO DO HIS DUTY TO THE HEATHEN, 
A Fact. 


_ All along, his reputation for piety had been good and 
fair—he had given what he could conveniently spare, to 
promote the interests of Zion. It was a pleasant morn- 
ing in the month of May, when his wife and children 
Were gathered round him to hear him read a chepter in 
the Bible. Itwas the 23th of Matthew. When he read 
and the Bible was still lying on his knee, his family saw 
in his countenance the workings of a soul waked up to 
some interesting object. At length, he spoke out the feel- 
ings of his heart, the steadfast resolutions with which his 
soul was struggling. I am, says he, no preacher, yet | 
plainly see that this last injunction of the Saviour extends 
Its obligations to me. 1am bound to do what I can two 
hring all nations acquainted with the Gospel—to extend 
to the going down of the sun, the limits of the church. 
Hitherto | have neither understood nor done my duty. 
Henceforth the great object for which I will exert. my 
powers and extend my strength, shall be the extension 
of my Saviour’s kin Know my sous and daugh- 
ters, when you see your father labor and deny himself, 
't I$ not to increase an estate that may afford you the 
means of gratification when he is dead. He is bound to 


‘he should expend to support his family. 





train you up for usefulness in this world and for happi- 
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fluence and my substance are devoted to the cause of 
Christ. When he had thus spoken, he cast himself 
down atthe mercy seat. When the petition Thy king- 
dom come, Xe. fell from his lips, it fell as words of migh- 
ty import.—After this, to do good was his leading object. 
It was as mucha matter of calculation and provision how 
much he should de for the Saviour’s cause, as how much 
This man held 
oa his way. His life said, “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” When he died it was an easy matter 
to settle his estate. It had been sent on to Heaven and 


| transmuted to eternal gold. 


CONVERSION OF THE CHURCH. 

We hear a great deal said now a days about the 
conyersion of the world. It isin almest every Christian's 
mouth ; and we cannot be too diligent to promote the 
thing. lt ought to have our daily thoughts, prayers, 
and efforts. It deserves our hearts. It is the great ob- 
ject of Christianity. But there is another community 
besides the world, which I think needs to undergo a meas- 
ure of the same process that the world so much needs. 
It is the Church. While the conversion of the world is 
made so prominent, I think we ought not to overlook the 
conversion of the church, especially since this comes first 
in order. 

Every thing, we know, begins at the hoyse of God, both 
in judgment and mercy. But what do I mean by the 
conversion of the church? Is not the church converted 
already? Suppose | admit that; may she not need a 
new conversion? Regeneration is but once, but conver- 
sion may be many times. Peter had been converted 
when Christ said to him, *“ and when thou art converted 
strengthen thy brethren.” There is no doubt the church 
might be converted again, and that without any injury to 
her. 

But why do I think the church needs conversion? 1 
might give several reasons, but I will assign only one. 
It is founded on Matthew 18: 3, * Except ye be conver- 
ted and become as little children.” Here we see the ob- 
ject of conversion is to make the subjects of it as little 
children and hénee St. John addresses the primitive 
Christians as little children. Now my reason for thip'- 


ing the church needs conversion is, that there does not 


seem to be much of the litte child about the church of 
the present day. ‘Theré is a great “eal more of the * old 
man” about it, | am afraid. think if Jahn were living 
new, he would not be apt to addf@ss the members of the 
church generally as ‘little children.” No, indeed, I 
question whether, even if he were addressing an assembly 
of ministers and officers of many of our churches, he 
would be apt to apply other terms than “ little children” 
as a preface to his ps Seu ** love one another,”’ which 
I am sure he would not forget. 

Little children are humble but humility is not a remark~- 
able characteristic of the church of the present day. I 
don’t think the scholars of either of the schools have got 
the lesson of lowliness very perfectly from their Master. 
I fear, if the Master were to come in upon us now, he 
would be likely to ehide many in both the schools. Why 
two schools? There is but one Master. 

How confiding little children are, and how ready to be- 
lieve on the bare word of one in whom they have rea- 
son to feel confidence, and especially if he be a father ! 
But not so the church. ‘ Thus saith the Lord” does not 
satisfy her sons now. They must have better reasons 
for believing than that. They must hear first what he 
has to say, and then see if they cen get a confirmation of 
it from any quarter before they will believe it. How un- 
ceremoniously many of these children treat some of the 
things which their Father very evidently says, because 
they do nat strike sen as in accordance with reason, jr, 
tice and common sense. . 
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How docile the little child is! Mary, who “sat at Je- 
sus’ feet and heard is word,”’ was such achild. Never a 
why or a how asked she of him. I cannot say so much 
of the church of our day. Simplicity also characterises 
little children. How open and artless they are—how free 
from guile! Such was Nathanael. hether this trait 
of character be conspicuous in the church now, let the 
reader say. 

Little children are moreover characterised by love, and 
their charity * thinketh no evil.” How unsuspicious 
they are! But too much of the charity of the present day, 
80 far from thinking no evil, thinketh no good. It sus- 
pects every body. It “hopeth” nothing. Indeed love, 
and her sister peace, which used to lead the graces, are 
become as wall flowers with many, into such neglect they 
have fallen. They seem to be quite out of the question 
with many. Some good men seem to think that conten- 
ding for the faith is the end of the commandment and the 
fulfiling of the law, Butitis net. It isa duty, animportant 
duty—one too little regarded by many—one never to be 
sneered at as by some itis. I acknowledge some treat it as 
ifit were nothing. J only say walking in love and follow 
ing peace, which, as well as contending for the faith, are 
unrepealed laws of Christ’s house. I believe they can 
all be done, and that each is best done, when the others 
are not neglected. I am sure truth never lost any thing 
by being spoken in love. I am of opinion that a princi- 
pal reason why we are not more of one mind, is that we 
are pot more of one heart. How soon they who feel heart 
to heart, begin to see eye to eye! The way to think alike 
is first to feel alike ; and if the feeling be love, the thought 
will be truth. 1 wish therefore, for the sake of sound doc- 
trine, that the brethren could love one another. What if 
we see error in each other to condemn, can we not find 
any thing to love? I would the experiment might be 
made. Letus not cease to contend for the faith—not 
rome for its own sake, but for love’s sake, because faith 
**worketh by love.” But, in the conflict, let us be care- 
ful to shield love. It is a victory for truth scarcely 
worth gaining, if charity be left bleeding on the field of 
battle. 

You see why I think the church needs converting. It 
is to bring her back to humility, and simplicity, and love. 
I wish she would attend to this matter. She need not 
relax her efforts for the world. She has time enough to 
turn a few reflex acts upon herself. The object of the 
church is to make the world like herself. But let her in 
the mean time make herself more like what the world 
ought to be. It is scarcely desirable that the world should 
be as the church in general now is. Let her become a 
better model for the world’s imitation. Her voice is heard 
for Christ, but let her “ hold forth the word of life’ in her 
conduct as well as by her voice. Let her light shine. 
Let her good works be manifest. Let her heaven breath- 
ed spirit breathe abroad the same spirit. 

The work of the conversion of the world goes on slow- 
ly, but it makes as much progress as the work of the con- 
version of the church does. No more sinners are conver- 
ted, because no more Christians are converted. The 
world will continue to lie in wickedness, while “the ways 
of Zion mourn” as they do. Does any one wonder that 
iniquity abounds, when the love of so many has waxed 
cold. We are sending the light of truth abecait, when 
we have little of the warmth of it at home. 

We are often asked what we are doing for the conver- 
sion of the world. 
all we can. But I would ask, what are we doing for the 
conversion of the church? What to promote noliness 
nearer home, among our fellow Christians and in our 
own hearts? 


time let... .emember Zion. Nevins. 





For the Intelligencer, 
A FRIENDLY REBUKE. 


Mr. Editor,—Much has been said of late concerning 


We ought to be doing a good deal— 


Let us not forget the world, but at the same | 


the desecration of the Sabbath. The friends of God and 
man, are beginning to put forth their efforts to check this 
great and growing evil. For one, Mr. Editor, | have 
long felt much on this subject. I have talked much on 
the importance of keeping the Sabbath holy, as a means 
of promoting the best interests of mankind. I have en- 
deavored, also, to urge home on the consciences of all 
who came within the sphere of my influence, the duty of 
properly observing this sacred day, from the fact that itis 
a positive command of the Most High God, who will not 
suffer the deliberate infraction of his holy law to go un- 
punished. And I have also endeavored to make my 
practice correspond with my preaching in this thing. 
And without the least feeling of pharisaical self-righteous- 
ness, I solemnly call on all my brethren who have taken 
the vows of God upon them, to examine themselves con- 
cerning this matter. Have you, ye professed friends of 
the Redeemer, done all you can to inculcate on all around 
you the duty of keeping the Sabbath holy, both by ycur 
precepts and (what is infinitely more important,) by your 
own living example? 

I would not accuse my brethren wrongfully, but truth 
must be told, and reiter ted too, iu order to make even 
the professed friends of religion feed and act according to 
the known commands of God. I say L would not for the 
world accuse them wrongfully: but it is a well known 
fact, that Sabbath-breaking—flugrant and open Sabbath- 

breaking is countenanced and supported, either directly 
or indirectly, by a vast number of professors of religion, 
even in the good city of New Haven. I pass by the sin 
of letting horses on the Sabbath, and a host of other kin- 
dred violations of the sacred day, for the purpose of noti- 
cing one of more general application; namely, the pur- 
chasing fresh meats for Monday breakfasts and Monday 
dinners, knowing at the same time, that those very meats 
were slaughtered under the light of the holy Sabbath’s 
sun. Yes, slaughtered while those disciples of Christ, on 
whose tables it wasto be served the next day, were in the 
sanctuary of God attending upon his ordinances! Will 
not Jehovah visit for this thing?) Repeated instances of 
butchering for the New Haven market, have fallen un- 
der my personal observation. And I have been told, by 
a person who formerly furnished some of the professors 
of religion in this city with meats, that it was necessary 
to iar. 58 on the Sabbath, in warm weather, for Mon- 
day market; for unless he did, he must give up his busi- 
‘ness; for people must have their fresh meat on Monday 
as well as any other day; notwithstanding the procuring 
of it cost nothing less than the violation of one of the 
‘laws of God. To make sure that it was fresh, they 
would frequently ask him when it was killed, and he al- 
ways told them, on Sunday. Profess.rs of religion 
would ask this question and hear this answer without a 
blush! Yea, with much satisfaction! And can it be, 
that any of God’s peculiar people can deliberately swal- 
‘low any portion of the price of the eternal perdition of 
one of their fellow-beings? tell it not in Gath. And 
yet it must be told elsewhere, or the sleeping offenders 
will not be aroused and brought to repentance. 

Do you wonder Mr. Editor, at the alarming declension 
in vital piety in New Haven, so visible at present ! 
Cease to wonder, until this sin which lies at many doors, 
is repented of and forsaken. May all who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity, “‘ Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy,” and no longer be the direct or indirect 10- 
struments of its desecration. An ORSERVER. 








For the Intelligencer. 
THE PROPER USES OF WEALTH, 


| AND THE MOTIVES FOR ITS ACQUISITION. 
| op , 
| Extract of a letter from an aged Clergyman to a friend 


of his: 
Jury, 1836. 
| I view you as sustaining a respectable standing in 50 
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ciety, and as very useful in the sphere which you fill. I 
doubt not that your influence has greater weight than 
that of ordinary men. How important to society and to 
ourselves that our influence be on the right side, and that 
we look well to all our ways that they be correct ;—such 
as are worthy of the approbation of others; «nd such as 
are safe for them to follow. 

The conversation which we had yesterday has put me 
on wishing to communicate some things relative to the 
most important of all concerns. I feel as though I had 
your confidence, and that my gray hairs would give 
weight to any suggestions I may ofler in accordance with 
truth and propriety. 

You will remember that at our last interview some 
conversation passed between us on the subject of accu- 
mulating property, and on the evil of being too much en- 
grossed in worldly pursuits. You appeared to be sensible 
that there was much danger from this quarter. That it is 
right in itself to acquire property in an honest way, there 
is no question. In the acquisition we may be very use- 
ful to our fellow men. Industry is highly commendable ; 
slothfulness is condemned in the scriptures. The more 
property a man accumulates, the more good he can do 
if he is sodisposed. He can manage great concerns of 
public utility which could not be ettected by small means, 
and he may contribute largely to objects of benevolence : 
but eagerness to amass great wealth for the sake of self- 
aggrandizement, or to gratify an insatiable thirst for large 
possessions, is destructive of true enjoyment, and alto- 
gether unbecoming a rational being. _We have abundant 
evidence that riches do not secure to their possessor a hap- 
py state of mind. Great gains do not slake the thirst for 
more. ‘They rather increase the fever excited by the 
love of wealth. How few will say, “1 have enough— 
I want no more.”’ Yet how true it is that multitudes 
have more than they can enjoy, and more than they can 
sustain witheut being pained by the pressure! T'hey are 
much mistaken who think that the more a man possess- 
ess the happierhe must be. It is not the richest who are 








freest from trouble. Wealth is no security against the ills | 


of life. Iteannot purchase exemptiun from pain, distress, 
or sore bereavement. It cannot ward off death, nor length- 
en our continuance here. 

If there was no other state of being we might with 
some color of reason cling to this world as our chief good ; 
but since we must be separated from all our possessions 
and enjoyments here, and since we must be happy or 
miserable hereafver according to the character we form in 
this probationary state, does not true wisdom teach us to 
live for a better world? ‘To receive all our good things 
here, is what we ought todeprecate. As time bears no 
comparison with eternity, so the concerns of this life are 
of little moment when contrasted with those which reiate 
'o eur everlasting well being. ‘The enjoyments of a bet- 


ter world cannot be of the same nature with those of 


earth. We do not believe in a Mahometarf paradise. 
The happiness of heaven must be of a holy nature, and 
to be fitted for it we must be holy here. e know that 
we are sinners. The sinner, surely, needs forgiveness, 
and there is remission for him through the blood of Christ ; 
but pardon and eternal life are suspended on the condition 
ol repentance and faith. To them who believe, Christ is 
precious ; and he says, If ye love me keep my command- 
nents. These things you well know, but | bring them 
up to view for renewed consideration. 1 wish you to be 
Well satisfied as to the doctrines of the gospel. They 
are of too vast importance to be Slightly censidered, or 
lightly regarded. . I should rejoice to leara that you had 
found the pearl of great price, which exceeds in value all 
earthly possessions, ‘that you were rejoicing in the 
Lord as your hope and portion. I hope to go to heaven, 
and 1 want my friends and acquaintances to accompany 
me thither, that we may rejoice in having es- 
caped the second death, and in being joined to the blessed 


Society of just men made perfect. 
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For the Intelligencer. 
SPEAK CVIL OF NO MAN. 


I have, in several preceding numbers, specified some 
of the most common methods by which this precept is 
‘violated. Let me now specify some of the ways in 
which the evil originates. : , 
| Slander very commonly originates in a spirit of envy. 
he person defamed has probably done nothing to de- 
| serve the ill-treatment of his neighbor. But by some 
means, and perhaps by means the most honorable, he 
has attained to a higher standing in community. He 
has greater mental acquirements; or has attained to 
some official dignity; or bas been unusually prospered 
in his business; or possesses more than ordinary personal 
accomplishments :—by some means, probably honorable 
and praise-worthy, he has risen to a higher elevation than 
his associates; and receives the deserved esteem and 
' praise of his fellow-men. But every man has his rivals; 
and he is not an exception. There are those who wish 
to be regarded as great and good as he; and they can 
hardly endure to see him enjoy his elevation. Ever 
word of praise bestowed on him, is a thorn in their flesh. 
It is exceedingly uncomfortable to look up to him, and to 
know that he is regarded as a superior. Hence, instead 
of endeavoring, by honorable means, to raise themselves 
to as high and honorable standing, they resort to the igno- 
ble artifice of attempting to bring him down to their level. 
Every favorable circumstance and opportunity are im- 
proved for exciting suspicions to his injury. His virtues 
are disparaged. His vices are magnified. Hints and in- 
sinuations of faults that never had existence, are thrown 
out; and awaken suspicion, and gain currency and be- 
lief as matters of fact, which bear hard upon his charac- 
ter. Thus is there a constant eflort to turn back the cur- 
rent of popular favor that flows in upon his good reputa- 
tion. 

This sort-of thing is acted over throughout all the 
ranks of life. Itis by no means confined to the great. 
The man who sits in the highest seat in the nation has 
his rivals: and the one who sits in the next seat below 
him has his share. So it is through every subordinate 
(office of government, down to the lowest. ‘This spirit of 
rivalry pervades every department of business in life. 
Is the student praised for his laudable and hard-earned 

attainments? He is looked upon with envy and jealousy, 
and becomes the object of detraction by those who great- 
ly wish, but who have not the industry and perseverance 
necessary to becothe his superiors. L he a farmer or a 
mechanic? Itis hardly safe for him to be praised for his 
good management and skill in his business, lest some 
Jealous rival in the same employment shall be moved by 
‘envy; and the tongue of detraction and defamation shall 
follow that of praise. As we descend in the scale of life, 
we find the same spirit in busy operation. We have 
seen the envy and jealousy of a circle of companions 
aroused by hearing some one of their number accounted 
a better dancer or wrestler than themselves. We have 
heard of those so low and degraded as to feel envious of 
any companion who was suspected of surpassing them 
in the boldness of his profanity, or of exceeding them in 
the amount of his beastly intemperance, or in any spe- 
cies of vulgar wickedness... Go where you will in the 
community, from the highest man in the pation, down to 
the meanest and most degraded, and you will find that 
every man has his rivals, who cannot bear to look up to 
him: and prompted by their envy and jealousy, they 
will seize upon every favorable <i ere and circum- 
stance to disparage him, and to bring him down to a lev- 
el with themselves. We are probably but imperfectly 
aware of the prevalence of this spirit. If any one of 
my readers will look into his own heart, he will probabl 
find that he is inclined to indulge it, and that he has al- 
lowed it to excite him to speak disparagingly and unjust- 
ly of the good name of another. The more we reflect 
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upon the operation of this feeling, the more shall we be that a vessel belonging to Bergen had been wrecked on 
convinced, that envy, base and mean as it is, and totally | the coast of Greenland, and that the crew, on making to 
unworthy of a place in any ingenuous soul, is, notwith- land,were notonly murdered, but devoured by the savages. 
stariding, the miost fruitful source of slander:—that most Nor was this fnghtful tale altogether without foundation 
of the busy tongues of defdmers are kept in motion by yet it did not deter him or his heroic wife from prosecu- 
no better spirit. ting their journey, with four young children, to the port of 
Another occasion of this evil practice, is a spirit of Bergen, with the view of working their way to that cold, 
malice. He who defamuies another under the influence of inhospitable country.” ; 
this spirit, conceives the object of his defamation to have | A new difficulty now awaited him in the want of funds. 
done him an injury. Instead of acting in the spirit of After having applied to those whom he had expected to 
the gospel, and according to the bearing of a noble and | assist him. but without success, he bent all bis eriergies 
high-minded soul, and returning kindness for injury, he | to induce the merchants over whom he had any inflacnee 
is, in the spirit of a mean and wicked man, meditating to raise a capital on shares, partly for mercantile purpo- 
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revenge. Perhaps disguising his purpose, and acting 
with the show of friendship, he is secretly, like a snake 
in the grass, watching his opportunity to wound his un- 
guarded object. He is careful to let no opportunity es- 
cape unimproved, of doing him an injury. If he knows 
any thing to his disadvantage, he will give it circulation : 
or in the want of the reality, he can easily fabricate a 
falsehood ‘about him and give it currency. Or it may 
answer lis purpose quite as well, and perhaps be more 
safe for himself, to throw out his hints that he knows 
something very disereditable of the man, but he has too 
much generosity to publish it. If he chance to hear any 
thing said to his injury, he is very ready to countenance 
the scandal and give it circulation: and wo to the fairest 
reputation of him who is so unfortunate as to provoke the 


malicious spirit of such a man. 





For the Intelligencer. 
FIRST MISSIONS TO GREENLAND. 
No. 1. 

Nearly an hundred and thirty years have passed, since 
God put it into the heart of an obscure clergyman in the 
northern part of Norway, named Hans Egede, to attempt 
the conversion of the savage inhabitants of Greenland. 
Although the execution of such a plan appears, in this 
age of missiovary eflort, to be comparatively easy, it was 
at that time attended with difficulties sufficient to appall 
the stoutest heart. It not only required him to forsake 
country, friends and home, for the most inhospitable re- 
gion on the globe, but to do this in the face of the stub- 
bora and sometimes bitter opposition of those who regard- 
ed every thing out of the ordinary track of religious ef- 
fort, fanaticism or madness. He was already settled io 
the ministry with the prospect of usefulness in his pres- 
ent situation ; a wife and four small children were de- 
pendent upon him for support; the country to which he 
proposed to go was one in which they would be exposed 
to hardship and peril in a very uncommon degree; and 
even if these difficulties should not be thought insurmount- 
able, there was no Missionary Society in existence, and 
no means apparently by which a mission could be sup- 
ported. In addition to this, his wife and friends united 
their entreaties to dissuade him from an enterprize in their 
view so rash and preposterous. They so far sueceeded 
in their eflorts that he came to the conclusion to abandon 
the scheme altogether. But the Lord had determined 
otherwise. ‘The solemn words of the Saviour, ** Whoso- 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me; and he that taketh not his cross and followeth after 
me is not worthy of me,”’ were continually ringing in his 
ear, depriving him of rest and giving him no peace by 
night or day. Heppily at this juncture, the views of his 
wife were changed and she expressed her willingness to 
accompany him wherever he might choose to go. All the 
difficulties in his way seemed now at once to vanish. His 
first step was to relinquish his pastoral charge. ‘“ When 
he came, however, to take farewell of his congregation, 
and of many kind friends whom he loved, he felt & siruggle 
within bim; and now his wife, instead of fainting in the 
day of trial, was obliged to animate and strengthen him 
in his purpose. Meanwhile a report was spread abroad, 


| ses, sufficient to enable him to commence the mission on 
-asmallscale. After thirteen years of patient effort, he ai 
length succeeded A ship was purchased to carry him 
and some other settlers to Greenland and to remain there 
during the wifiter. He embarked with his wife and four 
children in May, 1721. On reaching the Greenland seas, 
they met with so much stormy weather, and vast quan- 
| tities of ice, that the captain in despair was almost indu- 
cedtoreturn. After driving about tor nearly three weeks 
longer, they discovered an opening in the ice ; and veo- 
| tured into it; but they had not proceeded fiir, when they 
found that the ice stretched along the whole coast, and al- 
lowed of no further passage. ‘They, therefore, endeavor- 
ed to escape from amongst it, and to run out into the open 
sea; but the attempt was vain, for the wind was contra- 
ry as well as stormy. Destruction now seemed inevita- 
ble. The ship sprung a leak ; and though they had stop- 
ped it with pieces of their clothes, yet as the tempest was 
still increasing, they apprehended that both the vessels 
} would soon be dashed to pieces on the ice. ‘To increase 
|this alarm, there was such a thick fog during the whole 
day, that they could see nothing before them; but yet 
they were surprized to find, that the ship gradually gain- 
ed more and more room ; and, when the mist disappear- 
ed after midnight, the quantity of ice was so inconsider- 
able that they could scarcely believe that they had been 
insuch imminent danger. The same storm which threat- 
ened them with destruction, had deiivered them from the 
ice ; but this circumstance had escaped their notice, ow- 
ing tothe thickness of the fog. 

The Greenlanders received them at first with much 
apparent friendship ; but when they perceived that their 
visitors intended to remain, their fears were much ex- 
cited, and they entirely left the neighborhood, refusing to 
have any thing to do with the strangers They were 
particularly atraid of Mr. Egede, and employed their 
most celebrated Angekoks or juglers to conjure him and 
his followers, and oblige them to leave the country. But 
the conjurers finding that their arts were of no avail, repor- 
ted that the minister himself was a great and good Ange- 
kok, who would do them noharm. To this many of the 
savages “ve ‘he more credit, as they saw how he preach- 
ed to his own people, and how all of them treated him 
with particular respect. 

Agreeably to the chief design of the undertaking, Mr. 
Egede began early to instruct the Greenlanders in the 
principles of Christianity ; but he found it extremely dit- 
ficult to carry on conversation with them, especially to 
make the truths of religion level to their comprehension. 
With the view therefore of facilitating his labors, he em- 
ployed his eldest son to draw pictures of certain Scripture 
facts. By exhibiting these to the savages, he not only 
made them understand his meaning more rapidly, but by 
exciting them to ask questions concerning them, he in re- 
turn learned their language more completely. Among 
the facts which he represented to them in. this manner. 
those which seemed chiefly to rouse their attention, were 
the resurrection of the dead, and the miracles of our Sa- 
_\ivur, particularly his healing the sick and raising the 
dead. By degrees the number of these increased who 
wished to hear the deeds of him who made heaven and 
earth, and who could perform such wondrous works ; and 
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as they considered Mt. Egede as the ambassador of the ; 


Mighty God of whom he spoke, they desired him to heal 
their sick, by blowing on them like the Angekoks. On 
one occasion they brought a blind man to him, that he 
might restore him to sight, by touching his eyes; nay, 
they once conducted him to a grave, and besought him to 
raise the dead. 





REWARDS. 


What shall be rendered those 

Whg have fought the good fight here !— 

Who go before to their long repose, 

And leave this world with its weight of woes, 
Embalmed with Memory’s tear ? 


What, for the brother true, 

’Mid faithless, faithful he ! 

The valiant in the Christian field ! 

Who smote the * Infidel’s dark shield,” 
And base idolatry ? 


What for the sister dear, 

Who moves about our earth, 

An angel of a “ better sphere,” 

Minis’tring good for ever here ;—= 
Whe shall reward such worth? 


There is a sweeter place— 

There is a calmer sky, 

Where all the pure in heart shall be 

When death has set their spirits free— 
Why need they fear to die ? 


We leave rewards to Him 

Who knows poor mortal clay— 

The Rock of Ages—he shall prove 

How well he can reward such love— 
In never ending day! 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

Assembled at Worthington on Tuesday, June 28th. 

A discussion in regard to the Christian Sabbath, result- 
ed in the adoption of the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That the Christian Sabbath and the pub- 
lic worship of God, are indispensable to the continuance 
of Christianity and civil liberty. 

2. Resolved, That the movements of business and 
pleasure on our sea-board and rivers, catials and rail- 
roads and in steam-boats and stages, are such as to threat- 
en the inevitable prostration of this holy day, and its ac- 
tion in forming the character, morals and piety of the na- 
tion. 

3. Resolved, That all efforts at reformation on this sub- 





ject, must be vain, which do not begin with the church of 


God and the Christian ministry; and which do not in- 
clude a greater strictness of personal, family and minis- 
terial deportment on that sacred day, a stricter education 
of children, the withholding of capital to be employed in 
the violation of the Sabbath, and abstaining from travel- 
ing on the Sabbath on Journeys, or for conveniences in 
ministerial exchanges, except in cases of urgent necessi- 
ty and; furthermore in all things it is eminently indispen- 
sable that the whole church avoid the very appearance 
of evil, and set an example which may be consistent 
with the unbroken influence of the ministry, and safe for 
the whole nation to follow. 

4. Resolved, That it be recommended to each minis- 
ter of this Association to read these resolutions from the 
pulpit on the Sabbath, and preach on the subject some 
lume in the month of September neat. 

_ The resolutions adopted by our General Association at 
Norfolk, respecting Agents and Ey ists, which we 
reported two weeks since, were introduced into the Mas- 
sachusetts :eeting and adopted as their own. 

en was presented by a Committee previously ap- 
Pointed, on the subject of the Bziled Uhurches, or those 


churches whith have been driven from their places of 
worship, &c. in the State, chiefly by Unitarians. The 
report stated that 81 churches had thus been exiled ;}—46 
had been compelled to withdraw as churches, and im35, 
‘it had been done by individuals. The report stated at 
large the measures which had been resorted to, to put 
down orthodoxy. It also details the manner in which 
| votes have been obtained, tocreate a majority against the 
orthodox. It was referred to the publishing Committee 
in connection with Rey. Mr. Storrs, the Chairman of this 
Committee, for revision and publication. It is believed 
(that it will create a powerful sensation in the religious 
community. 

Mr. Rossins objected to the report, on the ground 
that he was not yet prepared to say that Unitarians are 
| not Christians. He trusted that Providence would yet 
reclaim them to the belief and purity of their ancestors. 
| He did not believe all the prayers of the pilgrims were 
In vain, but would still more be answered by the restora- 
tion of these churches. 

Dr. Beecner thought it was too late in the day to 
doubt whether Unitarians are not Christians. We pas- 
sed the Rubicon, when we refused to exchange with 
them, on the ground that they are not Christians. He 
was aware of their present insinuating course to induce 
the belief that they differ litle from the orthodox, and to 
bring about a union. ‘Touch not, taste not, handle not, 
must be written on Unitarianism, as much as on rum. 

Report adopted almost unaniinously. 

The Editor of the Recorder gives the following ac- 
count of the meeting. 

The general spirit of the Association was truly delight- 
ful, and rich in promise of good things tw come. 

There was a very pleasant acting out -of brotherly 
love. During all the discussions, though there were ot- 
ten differences of opinion Which were felt to be impor- 
tant, it was manifest that the members loved one another, 
and had confidence in each other, so that there was no 
place for that bitterness of personal hostility, which is apt 
to exist between the members of contending parties, and 
to be made active and manifest avhenever they are 
brought together. 

There was a minifest unity of fundamental views and 
ultimate aims. The differences of opinion related, al- 
most if not quite exclusively, to the Bere of means for 
accomplishing objects which all had at heart. This fact, 
with the spirit of brotherly love and Christian confi- 
dence which prevailed, enabled the Association to come 
to harmonious results. 

There appeared to be more spirituality than has been 
usual at such meetings; a greater interest felt in that 
which is truly spiritual; a more constant, willing and 
obedient reference in each one’s own mind, to spiritual 
truths; a greater and more abiding and etlective dgsire 
to exhibit and behold the “fruits of the Spirit; all 
which seemed to show the presence, the indwelling and 
controling power of the Holy Ghost, and to be a pledge 
of his future presence with our churches, and of his spe- 
cial blessing upon them. 

There seemed to be a spirit of penitence for the past 
state of the clergy and the churches. They were not 
merely wearied out with excitements and counterexcite- 
ments, with contentions and with contending against the 
introduction of contentions, which they had experienced 
or witnessed. They seemed to feel that our religious 
condition, for some time past, has not been good; that 
there has been, in our religion itself, too much of what 
grew out of human nature; too much of the wisdom 
that is from beneath; too much that is “carnal,” and 
has therefore shown itself in strife. 

There appeared to be in these thi reason to hope 
or more humble, prayerful, peaceful, kind, believing, 
persevering, devoted labor, in the promotion of that 
which is spiritually good. 

The resolutions concerning agents and evangelists ap- 
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peared to be adopted most heartily, not as an act of war- 
fare against them and their friends, but from an increa- 
sed sense and better understanding of the importance 
and duties of the pastoral office; giving reason to hope 
that they will be executed in such a spirit, that no man 
can quarrel with the execution of them without being 
manifestly in the wrong; that they will be carried into 
effect, mainly, by a more faithful and perfect perform- 
ance of all pastoral duties, excluding any apparent need 
of sueh interferences from abroad, and securing to the 
pastor, an influence over the hearts of the Christ-like, 
and the consciences of all, too firm to be shaken by any 
offers of such intrusion. 

Finally, there have been, during the last year, more 
revivals of religion than usual, and of peculiarly gratify- 
ing character. The good spirit manifested at the Associ- 
ation seemed, in some measure, to grow out of them, or 
to be a part of that general movement, of which those 
revivals were another part. This strengthens the hope, 
that the Association did fairly represent the state, pot on- 
ly of the clergy, but of the churches also, and that the 
expectations of good, thus raised, will not be disap- 
pointed. 





For the Intelligencer. 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


The subscriber wishes to call the attention of the min- 
isters and churches in Connecticut to a few facts respec- 
ting the Branch of this institution in this State. From 
the Annual Report of the Directors of this Branch exhibi- 
ted at Norfolk in June last, you have learned that the Ed- 
ucation Society, within your limits, has received a con- 
siderably greater amount of attention and patronage du- 
ring the last year, than in any year preceding. The 
1umber of young men now depending on you for aid in 
preparation for the Christian ministry, and giving prom- 
ise of usefulness, if they shall be enabled to complete 
their course of study, is greater than at any former period. 
I have, in many instances, been much gratified to wit- 
ness the readiness with which you have furnished for 
these young men the aid which they need. More than 
6,500 dollars were paid to the Treasurer of the Connecti- 
cut Branch of the American Education Society, in the 
twelve months preceding the late annual meeting. What 
proportion of this enlarged income was owing to the spe- 
cial agency employed, cannot be determined. To settle 
this is much less important than to cause it to be realized, 
that increased responsibility rests on the ministers and 
churches of the state, from the fact, that for the present 


the control of the Directors of the Education Society, render 
it impossible that Connecticut should at least for some 
monghs to come, enjoy the labors of a general agent of the 
institution. Still may it not be confidently hoped that its 
interests will not, on this account, essentially decline? It 
is well known that the exigencies of the cause of which I 





dearments of a pastor’s life, from which many of them 
have been reluctantly separated. — 
ANSEL NASH, 
Gen. Agent of the A. E. Society. 

Worcester, J uly 7. 

Editors of newspapers in Connecticut, friendly to the 
American Education Society, are requested to insert the 
above: 

N. B. The officers of the Connecticut Branch of the 
American Education Society, elected at the last annual 
meeting are the same as last year; with the exception, 
that Rev. Samuel H. Riddell was chosen Sectetary, and 
Mr. Luzerne Ray, Assistant Secretary—also John H. 
Wells, Esq., was chosen Director in place of Mr. Van- 
arsdalen, and Rev. Dr. Tyler and Rev. W. W. Turner 


were added to the Board of Directors. 


CENTRAL BOARD OF AGENCY 
For the Western States, located at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AGENT. 





Acting as Agent for the Board; I have spent but a small 
portion of my time collecting funds. 1 have not asked 
for money more than twenty-five times during the year, 
and $3,012 37 has been collected: There was about 
$250 in the treasury, April 15th, 1835. I have paid for 
printing reports and anniversary expenses, $60 62. 
$1,666 87 has been paid out to missionaries; $1037 82 
held at your order, and about 250 now remains in the 
treasury. 

In a country so new, all is yet unorganized, and I find 
most of my time is demiinded by infant congregations to 
help them raise the salary of their ministers, and adjust 
other matters necessary to their success. In one case, 
two small churches could promise a missionary but $110; 
with a little assistance fromm an agerit and another minis- 
terial brother, they were able to raise the subscription to 
near $300. Another minister réceived only $200 from 
his people, and was obliged to engage in some secular 
employment for the remainder of his support. —The con- 
gregation needed only to have the subject fairly presented 
before them, and they raised $300 instead of $200—pur- 
chased a good bell, and by the active labors of a pastor, 
were enabled, after a little more than a year, to raise 
$400, Which was his full support. In another growing 


town, during a visit of three days, more than $1000 was 


secured to pay up arrearages to their minister, and to put 


him in possession of a dwelling house suitable for his 
family. They also raised his salary $250 above what it 


_was before, so that he will not in future be subject to em- 
such etlort cannot be continued. Circumstances not under | 


| 


barrassments. Duties of this character demand a great 
proportion of my time. I consider that much more is 
done for the cause of missions where we help a feeble 
church to raise $100 for themselves, than when we per- 
suade a st...i1 +: t church to give them that amount. 

We now look forward with intense anxiety to the fu- 
ture. Our large rivers meander through a_ boundless 


am speaking are every year fast increasing ? The de- | territory of fertile soil, which is now selling at government 


mand on the treasury of the Education Society, in Con- 


' 
| 
| 


prices, and must be shortly oceupied by a population that 


necticut, will, in all probability, be greater this year than | will give character tothe coming generation. Capitalists 


the last. Shall this demand be met ? 
there are in the State ample resources to meet it. Un- 
less fact preves to the contrary it shall be believed that 
the resources are under the control of the charity which 
seeketh not her own, to the extent which the present exi- 
gency demands. ‘The claim is often advanced, that our 
benevolent institutions can be sustained without the efforts 
and expense of special agents. For a time the experi- 
ment must again be made, whether or not this claim is 
well founded ; and that too in one of the fairest portions 
of Zion, as well as with re to an institution second to 
no other in its bearing on the dearest interests and hopes 
of the church and the world. May the result be such as 
to encourage the return of agents to the comforts and en- 





It is well known | are investing their money, and emigrants from all coun- 


tries, and of every character, like the swarms of locusts, 
are taking possession. Speculation rages strangely 
among us, fand is likely to pervade the whole country, 
not leaving even the ministers ef the Gospel free from the 
infection. A small proportion of the emigrants are pi- 
ous devout men, but they soon’ find themselves beyond 
the restraint of friends, the force of habit weakened, 
and the strange circumstances in which they are thrown, 
aliuring them to be careless about maintaining the Chris- 
tian character they once sustained. Many of this class 
do very little to’ advance moral and religious institutions 
a them, and are merged in secular cares and spec- 
ulations. 
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One missionary writes, “I heard of a Presbyterian | the interior. My mind had first been fixed upon this 


rofessor out Six miles, and went to visit him, and before 
my return, found eight. I went out six miles in another 
direction, and found six others.—There are three or four 
hundred Presbyterian professors in the county, and prob- 
ably not more than two thirds of them have here united 
with any church. O the temptations to worldliness in 
this country, and how much grace we need to withstand 
them! This is but a fair specimen of what _may be 
found in other missionary fields. Established Christians 
in our old settlements cannot easily conceive the temp- 
tations to which they will be exposed upon leaving their 
homes for a residence in the growing west. But we would 
not be understood to dissuade the emigration from the ol- 
der countries. After all that can be said, the proportion 
of such men will be altogether too small. If you send 
in among us impenitent, enterprising and openly vicious 
men, it is but right that you should send along with them 
some enterprising Christians, as salt to preserve them. 
When I hear aman in the East or in the older parts of 
the West complain that so many pious men are emigra- 
ting, | am grieved that he should not take a larger and 
more consistent view of the subject ; and especially would 
we urge the churches from which our emigrants come, 
to send her sons to preach the Gospel to them. Your 
brothers, and sisters, and neighbors, have come over the 
mountains. I have seen them scattered over the prai- 
ries, and wandering through these dense forests like dhidip 
without a shepherd; and unless you send us ministers of 
enterprise and piety, who can stand against the torrent of 
error and sin, those dear friends must be lost, and leave a 
curse upon the generation that follows. Afier all that has 
been said and written about supplying the West with 
ministers of the Gospel, the one half has not been told, 
and we tremble lest the subject should not be understood 
and felt till posterity learn it by bitter experience.” 

Home Missionary. 





For the Inteltigencer. 
THE CONVERSION OF AFRICA. 


Mr. Epiror,—It may help to enlighten your corre- 
spondent, W. IT’. S. (Vide Intelligencer of July 2d) if 
you will republish from the New York Observer Mr. 

inney’s remarks and statement before the Young Men’s 
Colonization Society of New York. Your correspond- 
ent seems to think that the colonies in Africa are, and 
must be, dreadful things. Mr. Pinney, however, is a 
man of intelligence and good sense, of unquestionable in- 
tegrity, of the most disinterested and tried devotedness to 
the cause of missions ;—and he testifies, not simply what 
he has heard by report from others, nor what he guesses, 


but what he has seen and what he assuredly knows. 
L. B. 


We gave our views in this matter in an article headed 
“ Fourth of July,” some three or four weeks since. The 
subject should be understood. The salvation of the mil- 
lions of Africa is an important matter. !° the colonies 
planted on its shores from America a «© «:: obstacle to 
missionary success in that heathen land, let us so under- 
stand it, and contribute no more, to enlarge and sustain it. 
But if these colonies, as they now are, or as they may 
become, are very helpful, not to say indispensable, in in- 
troducing and sustaining missionary operations there, let 
us so understand it, and act accordingly. 
_ Wesubjoin as much from Mr. Pinney’s address as our 
limits will permit, and all perhaps that is relevant to the 
case before us. 


_ About four years ago, said Mr. P., I was in this 
cily, on the eve of embarking for Africa. My steps 
were then directed towards the central regions of that 
— and my purpose was to tarry but a moment 
or rest 


a seme’ 40° La. bn~ 











at the colony, previous to my departure for | 
‘ 


destination, from reading the thrilling narrative of the 
travels of Denham an! Clapperton. In 1826 or °7, 
those enterprising men left Algiers, and went down 
through the desert of Fezzan, toward the western 
coast. . They found upon their way regions till then 
unknown to the civilized world ; villages innumerable; 
cities with a population of 100,000 and of 150,000 
souls; governments long established, and a people 
semi-civilized. But they found also another thing :— 
they discovered that the religion of Mohammed was 
making most rapid advances amidst these populous 
but benighted regions ; that partly by preaching, and 
partly by the sword, the Mohammedan priests had 
made more converts to the Prophet, in Aftica, than 
all the missionaries of Christianity were making in 
all other parts of the world put together. But how 
could these travelers, who were entire strangers, and 
wholly unacquainted with the country, diseover their 
pathway through the desert? They had no guide to 
point out the way. No; and they needed none: the 
bones of the slaves who had died in previous years, 
while traversing their melancholy way from the inte- 
tior to the coast, too plainly marked the road. For 
more than twelve hundred years had processions of 
these wretched beings passed here, and every rock 
was marked with the relics of their presence. From 
this we may learn that the slavery of the African race 
is no new invention of white men; it has existed in 
Africa for at least a thousand years ; probably, in- 
deed, from before the era of Cliistianity : more than 
half the population of that entire continent are in 
bondage to their race. In view of this melancholy 
state of the African race, my mind was directed to 
the importance of lifting the standard of Christianity 
in the heart of that benighted land, and of endeav- 
oring thus to stay the dosolating progress of Moham- 
medani$m among the countless millions of her chil- 
dien, But my companion, who was to have been as- 
sociated with me in this enterprise, was by the hand 
of Providence removed to another world. I went to 
Africa, however; and while waiting at the colony, 
such a view was presented to my mind of the obsta- 
cles now existing to the progress of a missionary in 
the interior, as well as of the great benefit the cause 
of future missions might derive from such a colony 
on the coast, as a gate of entrance, and a place of 
protection, that | became satisfied the best and wisest 
course would be to have our missions commenced 
around the colony, among those of the neighboring 
tribes who were friendly to the new comers on their 
continent, 

As this has been doubted, and as it has, in fact, 
been made the turning point of the controversy with 
those who are opposed to eur design, and who con- 
tend that physical and martial force will be necessary 
for the safety of our missionaries; 1 will now pro- 
ceed to state some of the reasons which induce me to 
believe that the colony is the proper point at which 
to commence our missionary enterprises. 1 am aware 
that God has all power, that should he send men 
among hungry and ravenous lions, as he sent Daniel, 
he can now, as he did then, close their mouths, so 
that they shall not touch his prophets ty do them 
harm. I will admit, further, that missionaries might, 
if possessed of the dove-iike spirit of the gospel, 
make their way unharmed through the most savage 
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tribes, and might live in safety among them, yet this 
is not the case, in Africa; and I will tell you why. 
The missionary among the native tribes may not in- 
aptly be compared to a traveler who lies down to 
sleep beneath a tree, with a hornet’s nest above him. 
The hornets will not assail him. He might sleep 
there all the year without being annoyed by them. 
But let some mischievous boys pass by and attack the 
nest with stones and clubs, can he sleep in safety 
then? No: the hornets will confound him with 
their enemies, and will set upon him and sting him to 
death, Just so with a missionary, or a company of 
missionaries, going alone among the African tribes, 
and proceeding upon the Quaker plan, might remain 
there without harm or danger. But let the slave-tra- 
der come there, and the state of things would be 
changed. He will soon poison the minds of natives 
with suspicion, and in a lithe while they will be per- 
suaded that the missionaries are their worst enemies, 
aud as such will destroy them, How was it with 
Lander, Major Clapperton’s servant? He was re- 
ceived and treated in the most friendly and hospita- 
ble manner by the tribes in the interior, and so con- 
tiaued to be treated wherever he came, until he had 
approached within about twenty or-twenty-five miles 
of the seacoast. There he met the influence of the 
traders ; and he soon found the character of the na- 
lives entirely changed ; and the cause was soon man- 
ifest enougli, in the presence of an hundred slave 
ships on the coast. Here, through the influence of 
the Portuguese slave-traders, who were jealous that 
the British should get such an accession of power and 
wealth as would be derived from a trade with the in- 
terior of the continent, a conspiracy was formed to 
murder him: he was forced to drink a bowl of dead- 
ly poison, and on then retiring to his tent, he was on- 
ly saved by the operation of a most violent emetic. 
The same spirit, ever hostile, and ever on the watch, 
vill continue to present the most formi lable obstacle 
to the progress and success of the Christian mission- 
ary, unless some visible power shall be established for 
his protection. Such a power is to be found at the 
colony, and it will increase and extend its influence 
as the colony shall become more flourishing and bet- 
ter known. 1 would ask those who are so strenuous 
in insisting that the missionary may rely on God alone 
for protection, without any human agency for his de- 
fence: When at any time, missions have succeeded 
without such human means? ‘The employment of 
the wisest means of human defence is entirely com- 
patible with trust in the Divine Providence; nay, it 
will naturally be produced by true faith. 

I therefore say that om colony might be of emi- 
nent use in providing a safe point at which to com- 
mence a system of missionary labors. 1 do contess, 
when I first went there, my impression was that the 
colonists had not done their duty; that they had not 
produced such an eflect upon the natives as they might 
and ought to have produced, But a longer residence, 
and more experience, have since convinced me that 
my impression was much below the truth, and that 
they had exerted an influence vastly better than | 
had supposed. Let it be remembered that the sla- 
vers (alas, from Christian lands,) had been on the 
coast of Atrica, when our colony was first establish- 
ed there, for more than two hundred and filty years ; 
and that, in all that time, they never had excited the 
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least desire for instruction, in a single tribe of the in. 
‘habitants. But this little colony, which came ther 
but yesterday, has already succeeded in exciting tha 
desire in four or five tribes residing in their vicinity, 
The fame of this young settlement has gone far and 
wide, and is preparing the way for the missionary, 
The natives feel that the colony has more power thay 
they have; they have been taught this by one or two 
military contests, and that question is settled in their 
minds, Besides, their children, many of them, have 
lived in the colony for two and three years, and lave 
seen what the natives call “* American fashion,” and 
through their report, and from their own observation, 
the natives in the vicinity of our settlements are in. 
formed as to the superiority of our knowledge, ani 
they desire to partake of the benefit, I have myse), 
visited from filty to a hundred of their villages: and 
wherever these young men have gone, there the de- 
sire appears, to become betier acquainted with ow 
customs and mode of lile, especially with the use 
letters. The old people would give me leave to r- 
side among them on trial, and wished to postpone an; 
action for some time, but the young men came in a 
mass and were for commencing at once; so that | 
began on tie spot to draw letters in the sand, an 
teach them the alphabet. This desire exists, L will 
venture to say, at this hour, in more than 100,000 of 
the natives in the neighborhood of our colonies. 
Most of the young men who come in are sons «/ 
chiefs or head men; and had they remained at home, 
would have deemed it a disgrace to labor ; but their 
parents send them to the colony to act as servanis, 
to bring wood and water, and go on errands, and pev- 
form all sorts of servile offices, for the sake of ob- 
taining a smattering of the English tongue. No 
doubt much of this may praceed from a bad motive. 
The motive, l presume, with the chiefs, was, at bot- 
tom, of a pecuniary character. But we have nothin: 
to do with the motive, provided we secure the result. 
Who expects Christian motives in a heathen heart! 
Whatever the motive may be, we get opportunity t 
make impressions on their children, One induce- 
ment to send their sons to us, was their distrust of 
those who now act as their interpreters. They think 
their interpreters cheat them, which is not unlikely; 
and they therefore wish to secure an identity of in- 
terest, by having their own children to act in that c:- 
pacity. It is the leading youth of the country, such 
as in their own tribe are considered as gentlemen and 

princes, who are in a particular manner anxious 
learn our language and adopt our customs. Whe 
does not see, in this imporiant fact, the germ of Al 

rica’s future improvement? that when the presen 

generation has passed away, those who are rising up 
to take their places will be imbued with our ideas, 
and prepared to imitate our habits ? 

There is anyther view of this subject. A chic! 

reason why our colony failed, at once, to make 8» 

deep an impression on the minds of the surrounding 

nations, was the poverty of the colonists; their @)- 

pearance did not, at fitst sight, so prepossess the 

mind in favor of civilization, as would the view °! 

one of our cities or chief towns. The colony has ex 

isted now for filteen years, and vet the 20,000 Alr- 
cans around it have not materially altered any © 
their manners: they dress in the same negligent W) ; 
they dwell in the same poor huts; they have te 
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same mode of agriculime as when we first came 


re. e 
“ I will tell you what did impress the African mind, 
most déeply and permanently. ‘The 400 recaptured Af- 
ricans Who were brought to this country, and here had a 
short glimpse of civilized life, from perfect savageism, 
have at once adopted our way of living. They build 
houses like ours; they dress themselves and their wives 
after our fashion ; and in all things follow us, as nearly 
as their circumstances will perrsit. And such has been 





4 the effect upon many of them, that their women are con- | 


sidered fit wives for our colonists ; although to marry one 
of the surrounding tribes, would forever disgrac ea colo- 
nist of any standing in society. As many as fifty of these 
women are now married in the colony. They went to 
Georzia and South Carolina, and there they had a little 
taste of what civilized life was, and at that sight their am- 
bition immediately rose. They found it to be a new state 
of existence, and their chief desire Was to attain it in their 
OWN Persons 5 insomuch that now, since their return, it is 
their chief boast—** Me America-man ;”" and those who 
have been the longest in this country, consider that cir- 
* cumstance as giving them such pre-eminence, that they 
founded on it a claim to all the offices in the colony. 
Whoever was most of an ** America-man,” in their opin- 
ion was entitled to the pre-eminence. Whatcan be a 


more convincing proof that the sight of civilization is cal- | 


culated to exert, and does exert, a powerful influence on 
the savage mind? And here is the reason why our col- 


ony has not exerted this influence in a stronger degree : | 


the picture it has presented of the happiness of civiliza- 
tion has had nothing splendid or impressive about it ; but 
let the colony proceed for a few years longer as it is now 
proceeding, and let it show such an aspect of the social 
> condition as is presented in our own country, and the Af- 
© rican from the interior will be struck on visiting Liberia, 
with the same feelings as possessed these emancipated 
slaves on visiting America. | 

I have thus endeavored to show that the colony plant- 
ed on the shores of .Africa is calculated to prove a great 
— benett to the natives of that continent, even should the 
never obtain the blessings of the gospel: but I hold, 
i farther, that that colony is calculated, and I trust destin- 
ed, to be the great instrument in the hand of divine Prov- 
idence, in opening the way for the introduction of the 
gospel into that continent: and as such I uphold it. I 
(lo think, that in addition to all the incidental good it has 
ellected, it will be the chief means of commencing and 
sustaining the work of African missions. Our great ob- 
ject, beyond and over and above all incidental and lesser 
cool, is to convert the population of the African conti- 
nent. We seek to strike the manacles off from the mil- 
lions of her slaves, and I believe this colony is the means 
ordained of God to do it. The great difficulty, thus far, 
in the progress of Christian missions, has been to adapt 
the men to the work. You may take the ablest student 
from your theological seminary, and there let him spend 
'Wo years in acquiring something of the |.nenage of the 
country: and when you have done, he ;. - } 4 stranger 
and a foreigner. 
tants. He is not one of them: and nothing can make 
him like them. But, if it were otherwise, there is anoth- 
er difficulty in the way; you cannot get enough men for 
the work. In Bombay the missionaries labored for twen- 
ty years, and scarce any conversions were etiected ; and 
why? the missionaries not being sufliciently numerous, 
they had to employ Jews and Mohammedans as teach- 
ers in their schools. These men taught, indeed, the les- 
sons they were employed to teach; but they taught the 
cluldren, at the same time, that all they learned was no- 
thing but lies. But in Africa we shall soon be freed 
from both these difficulties. Let the work of coloniza- 
tion goon and be blessed of heaven to prosper as it has 
done thus far, and in the course of twenty years we shall 
have there 50,000 pious men from the ‘i 
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And new you have started the design of establishing a 
college there, to educate these pious men, And be it re- 
membered we can educate them faster there, because 
they do not need so much polish to fit them for their 
work. With an ordinary blessing, we shall be able soon 
to send forth fen thousand Christian missionaries, who 
_ will go to 10,000 African villages, which will be prepared, 


‘willing and anxious to receive them, 





THE TWO TAYLORISMS, 

There is a great dispute about Taylorism. There are 
warm friends and bitter enemies,—and talk and debate. 
endless. ‘Talk in which there is no progress; and de- 
bate in which there is no victory or termination: but 
misconceptions, and misunderstandings, and ill will, and 
surprise on each side, at the strange assertions and argu- 

ments on the other. 

| The secret is, that there are tivo Tavlorisms. There 
is the Taylorism fought for, and the Taylorism fought 
against. ‘These are very diflerent, so that the attack and 
the defense do not meet one another, The Taylorism 
fought for has, in fact very few enemies; and the ‘Taylor- 
isin fought against, few friends. So the enemies of one 
thing, tor want of any direct and proper antagonist, fight 
the triends of another thing, altogether though the name 
is the same. . 

First, there is the Taylorism fought for. She has a 
great many alluring qualities, and it is not surprising 
that she has many friends. She is active, energetic. 
She has high views of human obligation,—as high as 
the Scriptures have, which is saying a great deal. 
‘She goes about among men, pressing these obligations 
‘very strongly. At the same time, she feels her own en- 

ire dependence on God, invokes the aid of his Spirit, 
and feels the necessity of a most radical change in the 
human heart, which God only can produce. If she 
soinetimes philosophises rather boldly, about the origin of 
vevil, sull, if you ask the question in a frank and friendly 
“manner, without the air of pressing her for an admission 
to be turned against her in an argument, she will honest- 
ly eoufess that she knows nothing at all about it. She 
‘has her faults, and there are peculiar evil tendencies of 
| which she stands in danger ; but still, she is efficient and 
active, and devoted, but at the same time, humble and 
‘lowly in spiritj—a sincere and diligent laborer in the 
cause of her master. This is T'aylorism, which is 
| fought for. 

Kut then there is the Taylorism that is fought against. 
She is another character, altogether. She is forward, 
conceited, talkative, vain. Her conversation is a mere 
| superficial change of conduct, as ephemeral as it is shal- 
ow. She understands all mysteries, and looks down up- 
on humble submission to the inscrutible sovereignty of 
God with contempt. In fact, she takes the government 
out of the hands of God, and places it in the hands of 
man, making the Deity a mere spectator in his own uni- 
verse, looking on, and wondering who is going to be holy, 
and who is going to sin,—thus making the fate of the 
universe depend upon the purposes of man. You can- 
not make any progress in an argument with her, for she 
never thinks,—she talks, she bustles, she flourishes, but 
she never thinks. As God has lost the control of the 
minds he has formed, according to her opinion, the 
whole hope of saving the race depends upon ber noisy 
_etlorts,—so she goes about, self-conceited, bustling and 
vain. This is the Taylorism fought against ; and every 
| sincere Christian will agree that she ought to be driven 
from our churches. And they say, though we cannot 
'speak from personal knowledge on this subject, that 
_ among all her enemies, she has not one more open and 
decided than Dr. Taylor himself, of New-Haven. 


Rel. Mag. 
To the Editor of the Intelligencer. 
Dear Srr—There was an article published in the 





nited States. | Counecticut Herald of June 22th, stating to be a prose- 
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cution instituted by a Grand Juror of New Haven, charg- 
ing me with having sold by false measure, as, and for, 
true and standard measures, wilfully and knowingly, and 
with intent to cheat and defraud the public, a quantity of 
coal; and setting forth the particular instances and facts 
regarding the same,—and that the Court found the alle- 
gations as set forth in the information to be true, &c. The 
Grand Juror, whoever he might be, did not appear in 
person to attend to the duties of his office, but delegated 
his power to A. Harrison, Esq., with whose eharacter the 


respectable citzens of New Haven are better acquainted | ———— : . : 
and cool situation, is prepared for the reception of emi- 


than | am: and likewise with the character of those who 





probably never be communicated tothe world: For par- 
ticulars respecting the work, we refer our readers to his 
advertisement in our Journal. 


The Treasurer of the American Board for Foreign 
Missions, has received notice of the payment of $1,500, 
by the King of the Sandwich Islands, to the agent of the 
Board, to be expended in this country in the purchase of 
materials for finishing a commodious place of worship, to 
be built of stone. The articles will soon be sent. 


Marshall, a new settlement in East Africa, in a healthy 


testified against me; and who I sincerely hope for their | grants. 


own sakes believe what they testified to be true 


Mr. A. | 
le lave ‘oe > y rele > nae [ wes thie 
H. Maltby, to whom the coal was sold, and who was sta- | 4 Slaye-vessel at Whydah, on the coast of Africa, which 


The Water Witch, British brig-of-war, lately captured 


to be the complainant, did not appear in Court but was | had on board nearly 600 slaves. 


said to be out of town. 
since the aflair, he denies entering a complaint: and 
states that he knew nothing of the Court until it was 


And in conversation with him | 


The National Temperance Convention will meet at 
Saratoga Springs, Aug. 4th. 


Judge Lawless, of S:. Louis, Missouri, has deliv- 


over. mytie = Py 
The facts as they were are simply these : On the 10th \ered a charge to the Grand Jury, in which he distinct- 


of June, I was in New Haven with two loads of coal; 
and we had borrowed a basket of a neighbor for one load. 
| had never used it, and did not know but it was true 
measure. I left my son to measure coal to Mr. Maltby. 
Ile came to me and told me that some of the bystanders 
Mr. Maltby had it tried, and said 
it was under measure. ‘This deficiency was made up to 
him: and | have not used that measure since. ‘The oth- 
er measures disputed I can prove to be standard meas- 
ures. And I appeal to every honest, respectable citizen 
of New Haven and elsewhere (I appeal to no other,) to 
say whether, in the long course of years that they have 
dealt with me, they have found me dishonorable in my 
deal. Notwithstanding my utter aversion to controver- 
sies of any kind, I feel that justice to myself, my friends, 
and the Christian community demands a fair statement of 
facts, relating to the above unhappy atflair; and as such 
I submit them to the public. B. Rossirer. 


disputed the measure. 
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On Wednesday, June 29th, the Rev. Marvin Roor 
was installed Pastor over the third Church and Society 
in East Windsor. ‘The introductory prayer was offered 
by Rev. Mr. Northrop of Manchester; sermon by Rey. 
Prof. Cogswell of East Windsor Theo. Inst.; installing 
prayer by Rev. B. Tyler, D. D.; charge to the pastor 
by Rev. Mr. Brockway of Ellington; right hand of fel- 
lowship by Rev. Mr. Humphrey of Vernon; address to 
the people by Rev. Mr. Bartlett of East Windsor; and 
concluding prayer by Rev. Mr. Marsh of Ellington. 

On Wednesday, June 22d, 1836, Rev. Srernen Ma- 
son was installed as Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Goshen, Mass. 

Installed at Bilerica, June 8, over the Orthodox church 
and religious society in that place, Rev. Joseru Haven, 
late of Amherst. 

We have received No. 1 of the Jewish Intelligencer, 


Edited by Rev. Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey, of Jamaica, 
L I. Mr. Frey was a Jew by birth and early educa- 


tion, and converted to Christianity in early manhood.— 


Few men are probably better qualified to conduct a pa- 
per of this kind, He will make it the channel of much 
information respecting the Jews, which otherwise would 
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ly lays down the doctrine that a murder or other crime 
committed by the “multitude the many,”’—(in distinc- 
tion from the few, ‘a definite and small number of 
persons, separate from the mass,”) is not a proper 
subject of action by a Grand Jury, being “ beyond 
the reach of human law.” !!! 


It is stated by the Editor of the Ohio Obs. that not 
one fourth of the population of the Reserve habitu- 
ally attend public worship. 

Of 150 ministers in the Baltimore Conference, not 
one holds slaves. A distinguished member of the 
church in Baltimore was expelled for selling a slave. 
Slave traffic is not tolerated in the Methodist Confer- 
ence of Baltimore. These facts show that our South- 
ern friends are not quite so destitute of conscience 
as they are sometimes represented. 
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In this city, on the 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cleave- 
land, John S. Davenport, Esq. of New York, to Elizabeth 
Sewall, daughter of the late John Leverett, Esq., o! 
Windsor, Vt. 

In this city, on the 25th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Neale, 
Mr. Frederick Lord, of Humphreysville, to Miss Eliza 
Allen, of Wallingford. 

In Cheshire, on the 25th ult. Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, to 
Miss Phebe L. Bronson, daughter of Ira Bronson, Esq. 

In Ashford, Mr. Edwin Robinson, of Mobile, Ala., to 
Miss Sarah W. Palmer. 





In this city, on the 8th inst. Mrs. Emily S., wile o! 
Mr. Charles 8S. Thomas, aged 20. 

In Wallingford, on the 7th inst. James Carringtov, 
Esq., Post Master, aged about 60. 

In Guilford, on the 20th ult. Mr. Samuel Johnsex, 
aged 79. 

In Hartford, Miss Sarah B. Beach, aged 25, daughte! 
of George Beach, Esq. 

In New York Mr. Daniel B. Dash, in the 44th year “ 








his age. 


—, 
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